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Early settlers on both sides 
of river joined to build church 



St. Patrick’s in the 1870s: The first St. Patrick’s Church was built in 1865. In 
1870, the church was expanded and a spire was added. The building was 
also turned so it faced east. The building shown here next to the church is 
the first rectory, built in 1873. 


Nationality played a big part in the 
establishment of churches in Green 
Bay, and that’s evident in the history of 
St. Patrick’s Catholic Church. 

Irish people on both sides of the river 
in Green Bay and Fort Howard decided 
in the spring of 1865 to withdraw from 
the “French church,’’ as St. John’s had 
become known. 

The Irish Catholics had for some 
months been raising funds for their 
proposed new church. One such fund¬ 
raiser was a “grand concert” in Turner 
Hall with a 25-cent admission fee. It 
concluded with supper and dancing. 

Napoleon Stemm had purchased two 
lots of Dousman’s addition for $1 from 
Talbot Dousman and Andrew Elmore 
on the corner of Hubbard and Cherry 
streets. Cherry Street was changed in 
1895 to Maple Street. 

In 1864, these two lots were sold by 
Stemm to Bishop John M. Henni for 
$50. The Sons of Erin began building 
the new church in Fort Howard in 

1865, and it was enclosed before winter. 
It was a simple, white-frame structure 
without a steeple and faced Hubbard 
Street. It cost $2,600 to build. 

The building committee of the new 
church consisted of J.K. Delaney, H.P. 
Huffman, James Callaghan and James 
McGuire. The new congregation num¬ 
bered about 175 families from both 
sides of the river. 

In the spring of 1866, the Rev. Eu¬ 
gene McGinnity was sent from Maple 
Grove to take charge of the congrega¬ 
tion and to complete the church, which 
he did. It was dedicated September 23, 

1866. A month later, McGinnity was 
transferred to Darlington. 

During the construction, the Irish 
worshipped at St. Willebrord’s Church, 
known as the “Holland Church.” They 
had mass at 9 a.m., and the Hollanders 
had mass at 10:30 a.m. on Sundays and 
holy days. 

In 1870, it was necessary to expand 
the building. Under the leadership of 
pastor Edmund Walsh, the building 
was expanded another 30 feet, doubling 
its size at a cost of about $2,000 and a 
spire was erected at the cost of $1,000. 
The building was turned so that it 
faced east and was anchored to a solid 
stone foundation. 

Later, that building was moved to N. 
Ashland Avenue and Elmore Street. 
The building of St. Patrick’s first 
church served as a meeting hall, and 
later became a residence. It was razed 
in the 1920s. 

In 1873, a residence was built for the 
pastor and was considered for some 
time the finest rectory in the city. It 
cost $3,000. It was located behind the 
current home. That same year, the stat¬ 
ue of St. Patrick’s was acquired from 
Munich, Germany. It stands in the 
church’s nave. 

Pastors who succeeded the Rev. 
McGinnity were the Revs. O’Neal, 
McDonald, Walsh, Brady, Brown, 
Bongers and Larmer. Larmer resigned 
in May 1893 and was succeeded by the 



St. Patrick’s, early 1900s: The 

second St. Patrick’s Church had 
three separate staircases lead¬ 
ing into the church. A large 
stained glass window was above 
the main entrance. The steeple 
was 150-feet high. 


Throughout this year of 
Wisconsin’s Sesquicentennial 
celebration, the 
Press-Gazette will 
publish a series 
of stories on local 
history. This 
feature, 

prepared with the 
assistance of the 
Brown County Historical 
Society, will appear on Mondays. 



Rev. Michael J. O’Brien, whose name 
came to mean to the Irish of St. 
Patrick’s what that of Van Susteren 
did for St. Willebrord’s, Ricklin for St. 
John’s, and Anderegg for SS. Peter and 
Paul. He came to St. Patrick’s in 1883 
and died while pastor on Dec. 6,1918, 
at age 58. 

O'Brien had been ordained only five 
years when he came to the parish. His 
first work was the erection of a new 
church at Hubbard and North Maple 
Street, which stands today. It was com¬ 
pleted circa 1894. 

O’Brien’s appointment halted what 
was a so-called exodus to the French 
church which began in the early ’80s by 


Irish families living on the east side. 
When the new church was built, how¬ 
ever, many of the Irish families 
returned to St. Patrick’s. 

Bishop Messmer decided in 1895 that 
St. Patrick’s congregation should con¬ 
sist of all the English-speaking families 
on the west side of the Fox River and 
those on the east side who had pews 
rented in St. Patrick’s. 

During O’Brien’s tenure, the first ele¬ 
mentary grade school was built in 1905. 
It was the largest and best-equipped 
school in the diocese and cost $45,000. 
In 1910, an addition to the school was 
constructed. 

The convent for the Dominican Sis¬ 
ters was built the following year at a 
cost of $8,500. In that period, parish 
membership rose from 160 families and 
900 persons to more than 600 families 
and 3,000 persons. 

During the long history of the 
church, several architectural changes 
were made to the front of the building. 

The Rev. J.T. O’Leary was named 
pastor following the death of O’Brien 
and held the position until his death in 
1930. During his pastorate, the present 
rectory was constructed after the origi¬ 
nal rectory had been razed. The follow¬ 
ing years, the chapel in the church 
basement was removed and the area 
was used as a parish recreation and 
social center. It was dedicated to the 
memory of O’Brien, and today is known 
as O’Brien Hall. 

Under Msgr. Henry C. Head, the 
church interior and front entrance 
were remodeled. The addition of the 
enclosed Hubbard Street entrance was 
formally opened to the public Dec. 25, 
1948. 

For half a century, St. Patrick’s was 
the only church on the west side. Its 
capacity was taxed beyond limit by the 
ever-increasing number of Catholic res¬ 
idents who moved to “old Fort 
Howard.” In 1915, St. Joseph’s Church 


was established and in May, 1932, the 
Church of the Annunciation. 

The first mass for Annunciation 
parish was held in St. Patrick’s school 
hall and later, arrangements were 
made for one mass in the basement of 
the church and the other in the church 
proper, carrying out the plan followed 
by new parishes from the beginning of 
church history in Green Bay. 

John Burkel, president of the Great 
Lakes Paving and Construction Corp., 
fulfilled a life-long dream of every 
school boy. He got to tear down his 
school. St. Patrick Grade School was 
closed in 1970 and the building razed in 
1975. All that remains is a hand-written 
log in the annals of the Dominican 
nuns who served St. Patrick’s for some 
65 years: “And a graveyard that was 
once a paradise is now a parking lot.” 

The convent closed and is currently 
serving as an apartment building. 

History repeats itself. About 133 
years after its birth, the parish con¬ 
tinues making history by administering 
to the poor. It’s also served again by an 
O’Brien — the Rev. John O’Brien. 

He and his family have been long¬ 
time parishioners. John O’Brien cele¬ 
brated his first Mass at St. Patrick’s in 
1955. He was assigned as pastor to St. 
Patrick’s in 1982. 

In 1991 — after 50 years in place — 
the large organ pipes in the choir loft 
were removed to reveal a beautiful, 
rose stained-glass window. 

In 1996, the building was restored to 
its original design of 1893 and 1894 by 
erecting a new steeple. That same year, 
O’Brien was the recipient of the Award 
of Commendation in Historic Preser¬ 
vation by the Brown County Historical 
Society. 

He continues to carry on in the true 
‘Irish tradition. Erin Go Bragh! 

Submitted by By Carol Jones, Brou n 
County Historical Society. Jones is a St. 
Patrick Grade School graduate. 
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St. Patrick Grade School: The first St. Patrick elementary school 
was built in 1905 and an addition was built in 1910. It was closed in 
1970 and torn down in 1975. 
















